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ABSTRACT 

This manual, to be used in child development centers, 
presents guidelines for working with families of handicapped ' 
children. Reasons for initiating a family program ate given to 
include fostering coordination Of the child's training and keeping 
the program relevant to needs of families within the community. Firpt 
contacts with parents are said to be improved with communication ' 
techniques that involve the positive view, an attitude of giving, 
perception of parents' feelings, recognition of each~ child's 
differences and parents* expectations, and ^Ibility to interpret the 
program. The guide suggests the kinds of information the School might 
use to build fanily profiles. Guidelines are given for the following 
parent involvement strategies: family members as volunteers, the 
newsletter, observation :f school activities, hof^e followup reports 
to parents, sharing the learning accompli sh«ent |>rofile with parents, 
informal verbal feedback, individual conferences, individual home 
programs, materials-making workshops, group meetings, ideas for 
brothers and sisters, and information and referral services. A list 
of resource materials includes books, periodicals, films, and 
pamphlets (source and price are given). Appendixes contain materials 
such as forms for parents, definitions for program planning, sample 
newsletter articles, sample home followup sheets, andi interviewing 
techniques. (MC) 
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The; Rationale for a family program in the child development / 
center might best be stated in terms of its benefits for child, ' / 

parents and community. Family programs can achieve the following ' ^ / 
benefits: 

1v Foster more continuity and coordination of the child ^s y } ' i ' 

training > Faster progress vdll usually result for the child who 
has parents continuing the same or appropriate siipplemental ^ 
training at home, Cdinmor) goals^ cooperative planning with 
parents, and similar home training techniques Jor the child will , 
el^lminate parent compeT&itiveness with'or sabotage of the 
developmental center's projgram. It will also positively rein- 
force \tho child's daytime learning at the center, 

2. Permit greater individualization for the child and parent s. 
Parents know their child better than teachers or other professionals. 
Infomation exchange with parents can permit the maximum degree 
of individualization in formulating appropriate objectives for 
the child. Also, the increased, epcposuire to each set of parents 
can permit the individualization of ^ strategies and participation 
depending upon the needs and assets of different families. . 

3 • Give parents knowledge and spiscific skills for child ^ 
training . People with needs always feel better a^Qut themselves 
when they begin to do something toward meeting their needs. 
As parents are helped to acquire' knowledge in child development 
and coirpetence in handling their child, they can feel more adequate 
as parents. Also they can begin to focus on thei^r child's 
acconqotlishments^^ rather than on his handicsap. In this way parents 
can begin to see both themselves and their child in a more positive 
view. As parents feel adecjuate and take pride in tjieir child's ■ - \ ' 
progress, they will usuall^" experience^ some relief from the anxiety^ 
guilt and despair that is often present in parents of the handicapped. . ' 
^ ■ ^ \ . ^ . ■ ■ ^ 

I4 . Form a. supportive community for\ the families of handicapped 
children . Understanding the chronic s6rA>w. stress and daily challenge^ 
ot caring for a handicapped child is an e^iperience that families can 
share most meaningfully with each other. T|ie emotional support they 
give each other can be enhanced by their learning, socializing, and / 
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policing together In groups. This behefit is of ten' 6verlooke<l by . 
professionals vrtio feel they should Jiave all the answers. ^ Often : 
the understanding wbrd or practical advice from another parent can; 
give the support or specific answer that is most needed by a parent. 

5* Keep the center program relevant to the needs of the families 
and the CCTgnunlty > As parents participate In Information exchange 
around the program for their own child/ the alert director or staff 
member will rdcognize the needs and expectations of parents. Moves 
eho^ld be made to help meet thofee needs through the center program 
br rtobiliza.tion of other o^mmimity resources. Parents can also help 
the center maintain a high degree of ^relevance and consumer satis- ' 
faction by participation on boards, committeeg or councils that 
detemine policy and programs for the 'center. ' 

6* Provide a base of community knowledge and support for pt he 
center program . Advocacy is often overlooked by_conscientious ^ 
professionals who feel that-ttr^s-^suff jxlent to do a good ^ob. Jf the 
care and_training of handicapped children is a needed service in the 
^commOnity, the program will continue to need knowledgeable advocates 
to go before aldermen or county commiiSsioners, and participate in 
local fund raising. Committed parents jWho know ^at you are doing 
cai} be the most effective spokesmen for the program. In addition to 
the support for the developmental center program, parents will begin 
to recognize their important xx>le in initiating, securing, or 
maintaining other community services their maturing child may need. 

. .' ■ . ■ . ' ' 

While not eDdiaustive, the above list of benefits may serve to 
indicate some Important reasons for every child development 
program to incorporate parents in as corrrprehensive a way as possible*. 
For some directors and staff, opening the door to a partnership . 
with parents may, Ini^ally seem threatening. In the lorig run, 
howey^r, the parent, child and staff e5q>erience will inevitably be 
enriched by the pajfents' contributions. 
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In workiJig with parents ox handicapped, it is imperative to 
x^cognize the inq)ortance of the first contacts. The pers6n(s) with 
whom parents have the early communication may well .s6t the tone for 
the ensuing relationship and' thereby §erlou8ly affect the attitude 
and ^Qooperativeness of the parent. In turn, the parents' feelings 
and supp;>rt will have sigriific^t bearing on the child's progress. 



THE POSITIVE VIEW 



Parents appreciate a positive staff member who accepts their child 
with hisAer handicap. It is important to convey neither pity nor 
denial of the di5ability » If you are a 8^1f«"Conf Ident person who 
believes In your prbgrart and its positive contribution to the child's 
developmental progress, you can give enormous support and reassurance 
to a parent whose child's needs have often peri>lexed' the parent and 
been unmet by community resources. The parent '*s recognition of the 
child's handicap and his frequent experiences of failure and frustra- 
tion have often left both parent and bhild lacking in self-confidence. 
Often the parents have been so-concerned about the developmental 
deficiency that their attention has been solely dliected to his 
disability. In the first contact, the worker can redirect their 
thinking by saying, "Let's begin by looking at the skills your child 
has already developed so that we can build on his strengths." How 
meaningful it 'is for a parent to encounter a positive and constructive 
person who says, 'TTou've come to the right place and together we can 
accoprplish sigriif leant gains in your child's training. " 

. ■ , t ^ - ■ ■ ' 

II 

ATTITUDE OF OIVINO \ 

The staff member who initially conveys an; attitude of giving can 
help the parent relate to the program in a positive way. Interest 
and understanding are two of the first ^ifts that you can give to 
parents of the handicapped child. It is gratifying to the parents 



to find that someone mder^tands their needs and is interested in 
meeting thciji. Sorae printed matter about the program^ child's 
' special disability, a community resource directory,/or, any ^ 
appropriate handout that, you can give is an initial and tangible 
sign of your MJlingness^^ give and serve. -The message of your v 
willingness to give sets the tone for all the days and months ahead* 



ASSESSING THETEELINQS -^^^ 

The perceptive staff member viil be alert to the feelings of th e 
parents and respond rappropriately. The trauma of having a handicapped 
child is npt quickly resolved. Most \parents mbve through a cycle 
of three stages in the acceptance of the child. The sensitive worker / 
will recognize hoi^f] far in that process of acceptance the family has 
moved* The following brief descriptions may assist you in determining 
the parents' stage and your responsis. 

Stage 1 -Denial . When parents are^first informed or Confronted 
with the fact of the handicapped child, they often seek to deny the 
fact, or to find another professional with a different diagnosis. ' 
Some parents may deprive the rest of the family while they spend an 
inordinate amount of time training the handicapped child. They 
attempt to eliminate the develop«nental lag and thereby prove the 
diagnostician wi^ong. ^ 

If the parents are. in the first stage, you can be most helpful 
if you aqcept the denial and simply suggest that 'Ve begin to focus 
on ways the program and parents 'together can accelerate the child's 
progress."; The "you've got to face your child' ^ limitations" approach 
will only result in defensiveness and rejection of the staff and program 

Stage 2- IntellectuaJ. acceptance of handicaf) but emotional reactions 
of anger, gAilt or depression . Parents in this stage are often so 
ccaught up in their own emotional needs that they are unable to ^ocus 
A on positive helps for the child. They may be either overtly rejecting 
jof the Child or fostering excessive dependency by not penaitting the ^ 
jchild io legtm to do things for himself . * . 

\ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ^ « ■ ■ 

/When parents have moved to the second stage and have accepted 
the fact of the handicap intellectually but are still struggling with 
the anger or guilt, their feelings may sometimes come out as rejection 
of the program and staff . At this stage, the acceptance and recognition 



of the anger with an empathetlo ^^It must be very frustrating at times 
to have the constant care of a child with special ^eeds" may facili- 
tate the parent in ackncwledging the source of his anger. On the 
other hand> the parent with guilty feelings may need the sljrjplia 
reassurance that progress can be made and that the full potential of 
b child cannot be known until a traihing effort is made over a period 
■of time, . ^ 

Stage 3^Tjitellectual and Emotional Acceptance f At this stage 
most parents are able to achieve realistic e?q)cctations and give 
appropriate help to their child In his aeamlng. They are able to ^ \ 
use themselves constructively both for the hanclicapped chijd and 
for the other family membei^s* 'ttiey are also able to move into the 
community and become a posi^ve support for programs and^ groups that 
work for handicapped persons^^ 

These parents will quickly ^^d eagerly learn new training techniques. 
Lots of praise for their child' s'progress and their participation 
in his learning will be Appropt'iate/ It is a sound approach, however> 
in vrfiatever stage parents are functioning to trj' helping them focus 
on training the child. All parents feel better about themselves 
and their child if they are able to use constructive options. 

It should be noted that all parents do not follow, the same % 
/sequence of feelings or time schedule in moving through the stages. 
Some parents continue denying the handicap or become depressed and 
never arrive at stage three, Othei^s may not experience a denial 
. Stage and respond directly with a period Of anger which 'is quickly 
f611oweH by»-^cceptahce of the child and his limitations. Often 
father and mother are not in the same stages slmultfioieously* The 
important point for the staff mcmbpr to remember is ; that;'c6rrect 
assessri^t of the feelings and s&isitivity to their 'presence can 
permit ahv (Effective beginning relationship/ 




IV 

^.A. . . INDIVmyALIZATICai 

■ • ■ "V'^-"' . : ■ ^ \ 

In the early contacts with parents, the staff member will want 
to co nvey the importance of individualization of each child's and 
parentis needs andf program . All children's needs are different. 
Parent endot^emcnt and cooperation will be facilitated by the know- 
ledge that their child's lUiiqueness is adequately recognised, assessed 
and accommodated within the program plans for him* If the Learning 
Accomplishment Profile (LAP) is usec^ parents shou3d be informed 
about the Prof ile and Its usefulness to both parents and program in 
assessing the child's developmental level* IJs function in defining 



■ ' > " ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ :\i • ■ ■ ■ 

... .■ . ^ • » 

■ : : . ' - ' * '■ 

jappi*opriate Individualized learning objectives will need bo inter- 
preted tc^pdfents* Encouraging their use of the LAP at hdne will also' 
give thei5l 4v Sense of particip^^ 

' . As you vork vith each family, ypu will begin, to asseaW their ' 
uni<iue needs and the level of involvement you can anticipate initially. 
Though you will work toward an increasing participation, not all 
parents have the same needs or dapacity for involvement at i the I 
beginning. Your work with them can be facilitated by givii^g generous 
praise for their participation and offering them new and expanding 
options for working as a team member. ; * 

PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS *, ! ' 

■- ■ : ■ ■ . ; ' \ ., ■ . 

Parents will appreciate an opportunity in an early contact 
to voice their o:^ expectations for their child and the program in 
general . This pemits the staff to recognise how realistic; the 
parents r expectations f pr^^^^t^^ child may be, as well as to^ interpret 
the program Vs assets and limitations more appropriately. F^rthemore, 
if such an interview is handled with sincere openness to thte parents 
wishes, it can give the parents a real sense of participation and 
iJivolvement f rem the beginning. It can be the ekrly recognition 
that they are in an Integral part Iji the ongoing process of; their 
child's training* ■ 

At this time many parents will often push the worker for a 
prediction of the child's progress. It is best to give an honest 
evaluation on the basis of the present evidence/ It should be 
stressed to the parents, however, that you can only suggest; a 
prtbable range of progress and that the child^s learning is affected 
by many factors which cannot be predicted for certain. | 
■■ ■ . ' ■■ i ■ ' 

71 

PROGRAM INTERPKSTATIONS 

Lastly, but most important, is the spoken and printed inter - 
pretation of the program's philosophy, goals, content; aniTpoIicies . 
Parents want to imow how the staff members view their work, what 
their objectives^ are, what program the child experiences each day, 
and what is expected of parents. A vague unspecified '^we'll try to 
help your child" can b? more anxiety producing than helpful. 



What do you view as helping? VJhat are you trying to Achieve? How 
will you do it? What role will the parents play? All these 
questions and more may leave, the parents uncomfortable, uncertain : 
and tminvolved unless you anticipate and answer them in an early 
Interview. You will also want to give ample time for the parents 
to ask questions and clar-'-fy ambiguities. The written statement 
given at this time covering essentials of the program and policibs 
can give additional security to the parent viio may need to reread 
at later times as there are questions. Olar'ify with the parents 
the school program's expectations, of them. f Schedules, fees, 
attendance, transportation, records, and PaVticipation in the 
parent programs should all be understood and accepted. Preferably 
this should bo done before the child is officially enrolled. 

In summary, it should be noted that the attitude, approach 
and content of the early interviews with parents will have 
significant bearing on the effectiveness with which a program can 
interpret its methods, elicit parental involvement, and give 
parental support. 
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An offootive farally progi^am Diuat bo based on information about , 
the needs I resources I and interests df the fainiliee* / The building ; 
of ia faffiily profile begins with the first cdntaots aiid continues 
throughout the time of the child' s enrollment in th^ developmental 
center* ' 

; Here is a partial list of information. needed in planning for 
maximum faniily involvement . In the child davelopmerit team: . 

- "names of persons living in home and their relation to child 

- address I phone at which f ajnily can "be reached during school ' 
dayf a/t night . V 

- ages of children in family / 

- language spoken in hon}e 

- names of persons who work outside the home, which days and 
shifts they workf wo3!^ address 

- special interests, skills, hobbies 

- parents V interests and priorities for the child learning 

- child's behaviors that parents would like to see changed 

- information families would like about, child development, 

. family living, teaching techniques, developmental .ceh1;er r 
operation H I 

: - areas of the school program in which :ihey would p 
^■•-.--.assist ; • . 

- other community agencies with which families have jcontact 



Build your family prof lie using a combination of methods*. . 

* Gather information inforaally as you listfeh to f g^milies in group 
- meetings or individual contacts. For extuoiple; .f'/H ^ _ , ' 

- What likes or dislikes about the teaching pxiQ^m^'^o they 

express? ' ' '^'''T^''0^.> 

- .V^at questions do they ask? ^ ' 

- What are their expectations for their child's future? 

- What worries do they express? 

* Uso questionnaires or forms to assess needs and interests. 
For families who cannot read, th^ qviestionnaire may be 

completed by a parent volunteer or staff member in azi inter- 
view. (For examples of needs/interest questionnaires, see 
Appendicea l and II.) \ ' 
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* In group meetln^q, have, families meet in buzz groups to develop 
Buggestions for improvement Iri center operation, topioe for 
.group training, or ideas for services to families. Have buzz 
groups share reports with total group. Determine priorities. 
Refer suggestions to steering coimnlttee or advispry board for 
.action. 

4.V fajnily profile," continuously updated, forms the basis for 

the policy-making team to set objectives and choose activities to* 
implement a family program. . 



•t. 
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Th^ first and most Important strategy In working with families, Is 
to involve parents as partnoria in planning oonter services to children 
£nd to the parents or other family memberB. Just ^ as you set objectives 
and continuously evalua.te the teaching program for children, systema--^ 
^ t ically plan and evaluate the f am t ly programs * Parent Ihvolvenjent v 
in identifying heeds and interests must be followed by specifyih(j ; 
family program goals and objebtlves, choosing activities or strategies 
to reach the objectives, and evaluating the success of the plan in 
meeting family needs. 

The strategies dejscribed in this chapter are by no means th0 
only ways to work with families/ They axe intended to stimulate 
your ideas and those of the families^ you serve as you plan tocether 
for laeetlng their needs. Adapt and combine the strategies tb meet 
those needs • Ensure that there are many different ways families can ^ 
be involved at any one time* They may then participate in the J)lanning 
or implementation of the children ^ s training program at a level ^ 
comfortable for them. If strategy does not efeem effective in 
involving families, do not assume that their are uninterested. Lock 
instead at the strategy, and "develop new possibilities for family 
participation. 



The family program should re flee t^v.^^^^^ 

a positive approach, - 
Indlviduali^sed to families' heeds,^^^^^^ : 
with various options for involvement. 



> For definitions useful in planning the family program, see 
Appendix III. See Appendix IV for techniques for evaluating the 
family program. 



FAMILY MEM EERS AS VOLUNTEERS 



Many fainily meiriters, including parents, grandparent^, brothers .and 
siHers, can participate in a xhild" s trainih^ program* Their 
contributions should be. encouraged at all levels* Family input in 
planning program and forming policies is, essential/ Their assistance 
in teaching and halping implement the jprograjrt will also enable them . 
to become enthusiastic and knowledgeab^ advoca^esr 

WHY have ja family volunteer program? - 

^ Families usually ^want to work toward providing the best possible 
program for their child ' s developineht ]; their assistance can 
expand the school's^ services* 

jW- Research indicates that parents can be good teachers. 

^ Prescriptive educational programs emphasize individualized 
teaching and therefore offer numerous opportunities for ^ 
one-to-one assistance with children^ 

* A positiytis volunteer experience can /give families increased 
confidence in training their own child* 

* Volxinteerlng can stljoiulate new career interests. 



GUIDELINES: ' 

.1. Plan ahead r before recruiting volimteers^ * ' * 
A* Involve parehts .and staff in determining volunteer 
opportunities* Those who believe a volunteer program 
will be helpful are more liklly to work hard to make 
the volunteer program successful, 
BJ Make sure tjiat there is a wide Strange of volunteer : ^ 
y . o^>portunities so that varied skills and interests 

can be accommodated. 
. C. With staff and families: establish procedures for 
volunteer recruitment j define which tasks volunteers 
may do and which tasks wi.ll be staff responsibilityj 
decide how volunteers will' be supervised. 

II. Recruit volunteers carefully, 

A. Use the newsletter, parent meetings, and the parent 
bulletin board to inform families of volunteer opportunities 

B. Find put what families are interested in doing and what 
speciaa skills they hav^r. (The family profile, discussed 
in Chapter 57^may be helpful here.) 



Assign volunteers to specific responsibilities. r 
A/ Make sure assign both-the needs of the prbgraw and 

; skills and iritorests of the volunteer. Involve th^ volxaiteer 
ij\ choice of assignment if possib^^^ 1 
Bv Give volunteers ^s specific to do. ! 

* I ' ' - ' : ^ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' '■ ' . i ■ ^ ■ 

Orient and train volunteers so they can feel helpful arid 
successful. >' > " i 

A. Give them a ch5Uice to observe the classroom • If tliey 

■ are to work with the children, this Is helpful traiinlng* 
If they are to work in other areas, this lets them [know 
that they are important in helping fulfill the primary 
fimction of the school. ^ - / 

B. ft^ovide a si^ infbrms^tibn as t 
volunteer schedules, school hours /md holidays, what 

to do If "volunteer is to be absent, location of loufiges, 
grievance procedures for volunteers. ^ , 

C. . Classroom volunteers need different and sometimes mbre * 
...training than volunteers in other areas. All volunteers 

; " should be assigned tasks in a sequence thaFlSrill ensure 
' their success. ; : • - [ 

i - : ' ■ ■■■ ■ - ' / : ' ■ • ■ . - . " . j ; . 

Maintain the. volunteer program. The task of staff and 
voluntbor coprdflnator is to see that volunteers are not! 
merely used , but that their experience is a meaningful one, 

A. Give volunteers adequate supervision. * 

!• They, may need a great deal of help at HrstV ikter, 
access to supervision may be. sufficient, ' \ 

2y Make sure there are planned times for volunteers to 
me6t with staff, other volunteers, and/or supervisors 
_ to discuss procedures, new-ide^s, and concerns.: 
Enct)urage evaluation of the volunteer program through 
use of questionnaires and suggestion boxes. 

B. Reward volunteer contributions. ; 

U \ The most significant .reward is .satisfaction witji the' task. 
Provide a way to change assignments if volunteejrs dis- 
cover^ th6y are dissatisfied with, their work. 

2. Publicize volunteer contributions in the School hews- 
'letter and local newspaper. 

3. Consider holding awards dinners and sending thahk-you 
letters and certificates . . ^ 

U* Encourage staff to express frequently their appreciation 
, I to volunteers. 



s a partiagi list of opportunities for family vblunteers: 
serve on advisory council or other policy-making body / 
make presehtationfi ta community groups about the developmental 
center program 

make special presentations to the children about family members' 
ovn interests or professions. (For example, a carpenter may 
r|how the children how to build a doghouse/)' 
^^de transportation or babysitting services for other i>arents 
irtia; are observing classroom activities or teaching children 
stiff a center lending library of books, toys, and teaching materials 
make instrAictional materials or decoratd the center 
write, tyjJe, edit a newsletter ' . 
greet center visitors and interpret the program to observers • 
assist on field trips or during, special parties for the children 
solicit funds or materials for improvement of center prografn: 
coordinate fund-raifeing projects 
teach children^ J. / 

coordinate the volunteer program a 



A school newsletter can serve several -PURPOSES and should liidude 
varied CONTENT : ^ i^ioiuae 

* A newsletter can help infoxin fartdliea and friends about 

tbo activities of the school. It may Include repoHs of ' 
children ' s learning experiences , opportunities for parent 
and staff training, and announcements of group meetings. 

• * The newsletter can give suggestions for helping children . 
at home and print instructions for laiaking inexpensive toys 
or teaching materials. 

*. Infbjmatipn concerning community services and organizations 
■^or families can be included, as well as discussions of 

local, state, and national issues related to handicapped 
. children.; • 

* . A "Medt the Staff " section can help parents know the persons 
: working with their chii'dren, • - 

^ * The n^vwplettor can extend recognition and thanks for 
^ „ paraits' contributions to the school program. 

* Recruitment of volunteers can be aided by descriptions 
of specific tasks offering voliuiteer opportunities, 

; * Descriptions of books and toys available in a lending - . 
library can encourage family use of such a service, * 

. * A "Parent Exchange" section can help families locate 

others interested in exchSinging services (such as child 
ca^ or transportation) or goods (such' as outgrown clothing 
and toys). 

» ■ • . . 

* The newsletter can be a tool for improved public relations. 
The nailing list can include program advisoiy council members, 

• school board members, other agencies, and political figures. 
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GUIDELINES* 



.Select content carefully and on the basis of the needs 
and interests of the readers. ' 

* Mention children by first narte^ or initials. Families 
usua3.1y enjoy specific references t6 their own children t 

^ lii gathering articles to give suggestionfii for helping 

children at home, solicit parent and- staff contributions, 
or adapt ideas from published materials* 

-w- Keep it simple. . Do not write down to parents, but do not 
V over-use technical language. 

^ Make the newsletter a team effort. Involve parents and 
' ^1 levels of staff in producing it suggesting topics, 
writing, editing, typing, and mailing. Designating one_ 
parent or sta^f menJber for coordination of content and 
* distribution may be efficient, but the newsletter should 
not be the total -responsibility of one person. t 

^ Invite representatives of community agenpies or locfiCf 

parents^ groups to te interviewed or to write abou^/ Issues 
■ relevant to famiii^s' interests. 

See sample n^letter articles: Appt^ndtx v. 



OBSERVATION OF SCHOO^i ACTIVITIES ^ 

plassiroom observation, thaog^ and swietlmes even dreaded 

yyy Staff > ciOi be extremely helpful in building family-staff cofflmunication# 
Ctoservation ifhrough a Oho- way screen is ideal* When a special 

observation roixn is not available, family m^bers can sit in on class- 
room activities • . Indirect, observation, through photographs, slides, 
or videotapes viewed at school or iri home, provides another option* 

VHY is observation a helpf^ 

if Observation can help alleviate parents I natural apprehensions 
and answer their -tiuestions about their child ^s training program. 
(For exairqple, vrtien parents see that their children arelbusy . 
and happy in the plassroom, they can feel better about 
r ^leaving/r their children ^^i^ the care of others* Parents of 
nomal children In a program that also serves handicapped 
children can see for themselves that rather th^n depriving 
- their ^children of appropriate learning experiences, the 

presence- of the handicapped children may enrich the programV 
' - Parents of handicapped childr.en in such a program can se^^ 
that their children participate in activities with class- 
mates and are not isolated, ) 

* db^ervation facilitates learning about classroom methods r> 
that can be used In follow-up at home* After observing, 
parents and siblings often express an interest In receiyliig 
training in teaching techniques • 

* Observation ban enhance parents' understanding of teacher 
- contribution to their child 's growth. Sincere appreciation for 

teachers can be positively reinforcing for teachers and build ' 
better communication with families • * ' / 

. ; ■.' "^^ 

^ Observation gives family members a concrete basis on which to^ 
make suggestions for changes or irT5>rovements in the teaching 
pJrogram. 

.., . *■ ■ ■ ' 

GUIDELilNESV. ^ ^ 

^< Help teachers prepare for being observed • Good teacher- 
training and access to support through supervision can m^e 
teachers more comfortable with observers • 



Involve teachbrs and parents in planning policies and pro- 
cer'ures for observation. Consider seating space for observers, 
availability of staff or parent volunteers for interaction 
with bbaervers/ and classroom schedule in deciding, on these 
issues: 

- classroo|ft be open to observation at all hours of the 
'/ School day?v v 

Will families be issued standing invitations to come any day? 
Special inv:|.tations at, regular jntervals?. ^ 

- How will families know xAxen field trips or; other special 
events woiild prevent in-school . observations? • 

- Who must families notify at the school before goming? 

- Will persons other than family members be allowed to observe, 
and what procedures must they follow? 

\^1 visitors be encouraged to interact with the children 
# br to remain as obseirvers only? 

Invitations and policies for observation gshould be printed 
and distributed to all families. 

Utilize the newsletter^ parent meetings^ and instructions 
posted on classropm^door to clarify instructions and schedule 
of classroom' activities. /* 1 



Encourage parents' ear|.y observation ow)lassroom activities, 
(ideally, before their\child is enrolled) and frequent visits 
thereafter. j- \ . 

Should 'your .policy maiiltain th^t visitors remain observers 
while seated within the clasii*oom, teach families how to 
react when children initiate interaction^ Family members 
can learn to say, "I'm'watching the children who® are working," 
or to ignore attention-seeking attempts* 

It is helpful to have interpretation of program content, 
teaching teohniquesi and methods of behavior management as 
parents observe. This may be done by well-lnfomcd^ parent * 
volunteers or staff members* It is important fqr the 
interpreter to be able to maintain confidentiality .when ^ 
appropriate, and be warmly receptive to questions, concerns 
and constructive criticisms about classroom operation* 

Evaluate observation procedures • Keep a record of observa- 
tions. Provide methods for observers to evaluate what they 
see, either through written forms or feedback during 
interpretation* 





HOME FOLLOW-UP 'SHEETS 



Hie home follow-up sheet is a one-page weekly or biweekly ' report to 
parents • It Should Include: / 

concepts their child is presently learriing > 
^ skillo the child exhibits ]^ ; V , 

\^ home follow-rup ideas / i 

Home folloW'Up sheets serve both as continuous, sirriple progress reports 
and as guides for families to help their children learn. . 

GUIDELINES: / . | 

i . , ■ 

•Jf Be practical. Suggest the kind and number of activities that 
are easy for the family to do within the nomajl dally routine* 

^ Suggest activities at whichi you know the child and family at^ 
likely to be successful, so that fEunilies will be rewarded 
for their efforts, / ; 

■ / <■ ' 

Use words that the feumily can easily wderstand* 

/' ' ■ ■ ■ [ ■ ■ 

If there are othex^ children xn the family, try! to suggest 

some acti\'ities/ihat they can_jn4oy 'i^ith the httndi capped child. 

(\ ^ Keep a copy of each follow-up sheet in the child's folder so 
<^ ' that you >rill have a record of the suggestions f you have made 
i[ to families. ' ; 

^ ' Request suggestions from the families about how to make _ 
home follow-up sheets most helpful. You m^ wish to attach 
a reply fonn to the follow-up sheets so that parents can 
send written comments and suggestions back to you. 

^ Infomi parents of their contribution to the child^s progress. 
Show appreciation for their efforts. ^ 

: ^ * Send sheets, regularly. 

' =, ■ 
' The lead teacher can oversee the project, but teacher 
assistants, speech therapists, physical therapists, or 
^ others working directly with the child should be encouraged 

to have inputs ■ 
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Here are a few exsawples of suggested activities, Txy expanding the 
list. 

* using a rolling pin . 
^ * pouring cake batter 

* snapping beans ^ ^ ^. 

* n^lng shapes of round biscuits, square napkins 

* counting eggs to go in the cake> plates at table? # 

* stirring mixtures 

* naming smells ' \^ 

* naming and discriminating hard, soft, iferm, cold 

* dusting furriiture * . 
^ sorting laundry 

. ^ picking up papier and cigarette butts from the yard 

* helping look for particular items In the grocery store 

* naming pieces of furniture, clothing, tools 

For sa^rvple sheets see Appendix VI, 
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SHARING THE 'LAP (LEARNING ACCOMPLISHMENT PROFILE) WITH FAMILIES 

The Learning Accompli ehment^^'P^ (LAP) is a* tool for assessing 
a child 's skills, measuring rate of progress, and setting up a 
prescriptive program of sequenced lean*ing aotivitios.*^ Families can 
become partners in assessing their children's progress through ( • 

understariding why ajid how the LAP (or other tool for developing ■ 
appropriate instructional objectives) is used. 

WHY share the LAP? ■ 

Understanding that their child grows at different rates in 
differer.t developmental areas gives parents a picture of the 
child that is more encouraging and realistic than a single 
label of ''slower or "handicapped*" 

Knowledge of the steps and usual sequences in acquiring skills 
gives parents more realistic expectations of the child • Such 
knowledge may also enable parents to have more appropriate ^ 
expectations for the teacher* (For oxaxnplei one parent 
commented, "I couldn't figure out why you didnH teach him 
to write at first. But you §xo teaching him that. Now I 
understand that drawing circles and squares is a first step 
irt learning to write.") 

The LAP and its accompanying charts serve as positivci concrete 
bases for progress reports And evaluation of the child* s 8killi9** 

Understanding of the LAP can stimulate the parents' suggestions 
for the child's learning at school and give ideas for utilizing 
informal learning expereiences at home. 

Understanding of the LAP is- good preparation for parent 
volunteering in the classroom. 

Use of the LAP can help parents develop better observation 
skills. 



GUIDELINES; . 

* Some parents like to have a copy of the LAP for themselves 
so that they can follow the child's i)rogress with you. 
(Provide a shortened fortn of the LAP as a reference if parents 
prefer it to the more complete form.) 



* Use parent group training times or individual conferences to 
interpret the LAP. 

* Using words that families can easily understand, share with them 
the rationale for assessing children in differe;it skill areas ^ : \ 
(differential rates of development) , what are the areaa of * ^ 
assessment, how to interpret charts showing developmental 
progress, and how and^why the I/AP Is used to develop individualized 
instructional objectives. 

* Be prepared to discuss with faioilies their questions about 
the meaning of IQ scores and what ''normal" does and does not 
imply . 



The LAP, written by Anne R. Sanfc^'d, is available at the Student 
Stores, University of North C^xolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, N. C. " 



\ 

INFOimL VERBAL PEDBACK 

• ' " • ^ - . ' ■ ■■ n ' ' . ' 

The begljining and the end of the school day and chance meetings in . 
the community off er opportunities .for teachers to talk briefly and 
informally mth f aijiily members . Teachers can utilize these tijjies to 
share specif ic information with families on the child's most recerit 
accomplishments in school. Such frequent positive .comments are 
encoui^agijog and supportive to the families. Vftien the child is present, 
the teacher has a chance to model appropriate interaction with the 
chUd* •. . , - .-^ 

Informal > positive contacts §,ro always to be encouraged, but there 
are tli^ios when this is the single most helpful strategy, WHY use this 
approach? 

^ A parent who cannot readi er understand written cotmnents 
and suggestions may benefit from frequent but brief , ; 
ijifomal contacts a ttthe school or at home • 

^ Info mal verbal feedback can sometimes enable a shy. parent > 
or one who seems angry, distrustful, or disinterested, to 
become increasingly receptive to interaction with school 
personnel. The infernal contact requires no other behaviors 
on the part of tlie parent than that he or she listen. 

* A gentle, specific reminder of what their child can do will 
provide cues ^o more realistic expectations for parents. It 
can be espeically helpful for those who either overprotect the child 
or deny probleins. 

^ Parents, who are realistic but extremely anxious about their 
child's handicap can sometimes better absorb frequent, brief 
exanples of the child's achievements than lengthy, cor^re- 
honsive evaluations. 



GUIDELINES: 

Be brief ♦ One or two positive examples are enough. 

V. r ' 

Be specific. Rather than "He did Well today! " Say, 'T/e're 
proud of Johnny; today he said his full name." 



^ Be genuine in your enthusiasm, but do not overwhelin the parent • 



If the child is present^ avoid the appearance of competing 
vith the parents for thia child^s affection. 

Be willing to listen also if parents are responsive^ it 
may be the beginning communication you've v/anted. 
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INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 



Staff conferences with individual family members provide a iixno 
for information exohajige an^ shared problem- solving. Conferences 
are usually pre-arranged, in contrast to informal contacts. 

WHY have individual conferences? 

* The individual conference allows flexibility} it can be held 
at sdhool or in the fajaily's* hope at any time convenient for 
both family and staff member* ^ 

* Content baa be kept confidential and highly specific to 
individual needs^ 

* For parents who cannot read, conferences can substitute 
for written feedback on the child's progress and suggestions 
for home follow-up. 



GUIDELINES: 

* Hold conferences on a regulex basis - and when requested by 
parent or staff* A conference three to four weeks after a child 
enrollment enables a teacher to share specific learning 
objectives with families. Those should be based on the 

LAI* or other assessment tool. In regular conferences i interpret 
progress reports and year^end . evaluations. v 

^ * Prepare adequately for a conference. Gather relevant materials 
such as the child's LAP, examples of classwork, or information 
on other resources needed by the family. Plan your objectives 
for the conference, but be flexible if the family indicates 
a different kind of need. 

* When there is a problem to be solved, ehg^ the, family 
member with you in mutual decision-rmaking. (For steps in 
the probleiji-sdlving process, see Appendix VII, ) 

* Work for improvement of your Interviewing skills. (For t 
"]?0'8" and ''DON'Ts" of interviewing, see Appendix VIII.) 




INDIVIDUAL HOKE PROGRAMS ^ ^ 

■ ' ' ^ \ ' ■ ' 

When parents agree to implement irjiiivldual hdme p2>ograms, they 
tajce reeponsibility for training the child in specific skill area§^ 
or for modifying certain of the child* 6 behaviors, Althougji the , total 
focus of some projects serving handicapped children is that of hdme 
visitors -training nothers to vork with their ovm children at homei 
this 'discussion will concentrate on rationale and guidelines for using 
/ individual home programs as a supplement to the training a child 
receives in a developmental centpr^# 

WHY develop Individual home programs? ITiere are two Common inter- 
pretations of "home progreum^', both of which will be discussed: 

* Family members can learn techniciUes for general infant or 
Qhild stimulation in all areas of development or in 
particular areas of deficit, such as speech, fine motor, 

or self-help. 

/ . . " • '■ ■ ■ 

-■■'/. - • ■ f ■ 

* When the child exhibits a particular behavior that is 
identiried as a problem (such as temper tantrums or bed- 

f wetting), a behavior management program may be developed 
to^^yemedy the problem. 



GUIDELINES: 



If the parent can read, provide simple written instructions 
for the parent to keep . 

Demonstrate techniques for working >rith the child, such as 
Ways to achieve.and maintain eye contact, how to prompt and 
give cues, and use of rewards* 

After demonstre.ting the procedures, let the parent practice , 
either with the child or with you role-playing the child. 

Demonstrate how to adapt materials for the individual child 
(such as making a soft newspaper bal] for child to catch if 
he shows fear of the harder rubber ball). 

Involve the parent in suggesting adaptations of materials 
or procedures for his or her own child. 
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* Analyse the tasks, the parent must learn, and program tor 
success by training the parent one step at a time. (For 
example, make sure that he or she can demonstrate ability 
to get the child's attention before trying to teach the 

■ parent tc §ive instx:uotions to child.) - j 

When there is a>behavior problem, takie an experimenta,! 
approach. Recognize with^the parent that while therej are some 
behavioral prirciples that work, the r6 are no pat procedure 
for automatic ude or success In every caseV Let the 'parent 
know that if a particular pi &n for behavior management does 
not work, you will assist in finding, another more woijkable one. 

* Seek supervision or suggestions from resource person^ v \ 
knowledgeable in behavior modification procedures if iyou 
have questions. ! 

^ ' * Maintain regular contact with parents implementing hoW 
programs^ Each tioe you meet for discussions, let the! 
parent report how the prograza is working. Is the par(ent, 
comfortable with the procedures? Is the child resporiding 
the way you and the parent expected?. ^ ^ 

* Provide support. It is hard to beJ consistent when the home 
program recomends procedures su^h as ignoring tantrujm behavior. 
Recognize with the parents thatHhe process of change can be 
long ^d hard. Small groups of parents who. are slmulitane- 
oualy working on home prograJDs can provide suggestions and 
mutual support for one another. 

* Reinforce parents' efforts. When the child shows realistic 
gainSt commend the pa3^ents on their fine work. . 

* Watch for signs that the program is becoming burdensome to 
the family. Is the parent spending so much time with the 
handicapped child that other children's or parents' qwn 

\ needs go unmet? Is thei parent too anxious about carrying out 
\ the home program? 

In summary^ make the parent's experience one of errorless learning, 
if possible^ Give the parent vcues for performance; model th^ toch- 
niquesj program the tasks in &n appropriate sequence? and reinforce 
the parent's efforts. 



^he following books can be used as RESOURCES for planning home programs J 



Caldwell i Bet tye* Home Teaching Activities , Little Rock, Arkansas i 
Center for Early Development and Education, University of 
Arkansas, 81 1| Shaman, 72202, $3.00. ' ; - 

Useful as a guide foi^ home visitors gr as a hand-out for parents, 
* this book includes descriptions of activities and materials 
^ (fx^e or veiy inexpensive) that families can use "it hom^ with 
children of a 0-36 month developmental age range. 

Forrester, Bettyej Hardge, Beulah; Outlaw, Doris } Brooks, Qeraldinej 

and' Boismier, James. Ho me Visiting with Mothers and Infants . 
. ; Nashville, Tennessee: PARCEE, George Peabody College, 1971, 100pp. 
This book ^ved suggestions for planning a home visitor program 
to serve low incorae families. ^ 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ... , ' " 

' • 3 al. Materials for Infant Development * Nashville, Tennessee! 
DARCEE, George Peabody College, 1971, 83 pp. ' 
This is a manual^ for making and using materials to stimulate 
Infant develoi»neht. ' ^ 

Oiesey, Rosemary, Ed. A Guide for Home Visitors . Nashville, Tennessee: 
DARCEE, George Peabody College, 1970; ^192 pp. 
This is a manual for training paraprofessional home vvi site rs. 

Marshall-Povxenshiek Joint County Department of Special Education, 
Home StiJTiulation of Handicapped Childr en 1 9 Westwood Drive, 
Mai^halltown, Iowa, 5015tt. 331 pp. $33o. 

This pi^ual contains many concrete stjigg; est ions for home stimu- 
lation of the preschool child. An accoif5)cinyljig . guide is 
avail^le for professionals working with parents in groups.' 

Ihe following books off er resources for planning behavior management 
^programs. All may be used with families individually or in groups: ^ 



Baldwin, Victor, Ed.D*} Fredericks, H.D. Bud, EdtD., Brodsky, Gerry, 
M-»At Isn't It Time He Outgrew This? or A Training Program for 
Parents^of Retarded Children . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C# 
Thomas, Publisher, 1973- 256 pp. 

Becker, Wesley .0. Parents are Teachers, a Chil d^ Management Program ^ 
Charr5)aign, HI., 61820., Research Press COji> P. 0/ Box 3377 
Coxmty Fair Station, 197K 19U pp. 

Patterson^ Gerald R#, & Gullibn, M. Elizabeth. Living with Children : 
New MetK^ds^or^ Parents & teachers . Champaign, • 111 . : Research 
Press* 19687 120 pp. 
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- MATERIAI5-MAKING WORKSHOPS ^ 

\ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ " 

Family members frequently enjoy making instructional materials for 
home Qr school use, . Making materials can be an individual or group 
aotivity, a Volunteer'' pro J eci 

Wffif have materials^makijig \fOTks\iopB'i 

' ■■ * ' , 

^ The informal atmosphere can allow parents and staff to become 

better acquainted* ' \ 

^ When a group of families is especially varied in educational 
lev^l/ cultural background, or socio-economic status, making 
items for children can be a cofnmon basis of concern and 
conversation. ^ 

^ Vtorkshops provide an opportunity'to convince the staff of the 
yalue of working vith families* Teachers also appreciate the 
tangible help with preparing instructional materials, 

^ Piscussion of materials stimulates parents ' and siblings ' , 
questions, about methods for working vith the child at home, 

Vforkshops provide a time for Informal training, fun for both 
staf f a^^ ' - \^ ' 

GUIDELINES: . - . 

* Call on staff, families, comiminity agencies and/or businesses 
in locating raw materials j\ make sure there are enough supplies 
available before the date bf the workshop, 

i ' ■ . ■ 

* Gather suggestions from parents and teachers about specific 
items and adaptations of materials for individual children. 

^ Enlist parents ^ help in coordinating or conducting workshops. 

* Plan ahead for good use of workshop, time • Initially, provide 
simple items that may be completed within a single workshop. 
Families should be able to spend at least part of the tiine making 
items for home use. 
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Suggested RESOURQES- f or ideas on materials tr> make: " 



t 
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(* X Sav a Purple Cow . (See Chapter ^) v . ' 

Reolpoa for Fiin TSee Chatater . - 

» catalogues of commercially produced Instructional materials 
* art- and crafts books 



GROUP MEBTINOS 

Parent or siUihg group meetings prdSd^de a time f oK inf onnation , 
eijcchange i training, policy planning , infonrtal social interaction, 
and problem-soJLving wputhin-a ?upportlve^ environment/ Boti^. parents 
and school staff tend to think first of *the traditional "FT^A" meeting 
upon hearing "parent group meeting. y , The large group ineeting does ^ ; 
indeed'^have a place in effective family prd^r^s, as does the small 
group meeting o'f persons who have siJnilar needs/ ' • / 

The large- group meeting is efficient, in transmitting information 
to many persons . Large, groups frequently have more resowces .with 
which to attract experts as speakers than do small groups/ Another 
advantage is that, shy, Indi^vi^duals may ai tend and listen quietly 
while- remaining anonymous. Less personal than the small group, the 
large group can give loss attention to individuals. 

In contrast, sm^ll'^gfoups df up to about ten person? allow 
greater attention to individual needs of members and more opportunities 
for participation: in discussion; The less fonnal social structure 
often facilitates greater bharing of emotionally laden contents 
Serving families in small numbers is usually more ^ime-consuming 
for teacher^ or family prografa workers. Some small groups do, meet, 
however, withoujt the presence of staff . ^ ; 

* There are actvially many variations in group sizes, goals, and fund 
tioning rather, tikrr just two clear-cut categories of "large'' and 
"small". ' Plan to take advantage of the special benefits of each typo 
^ group ^ Of f er a variety of group experiences to families, so that 
they may choose a comfortable level of participation. ^ ; 

' • ' ^ , ' ^ 0 ' 

Wliy offer group services? ' 

^ 0#up meetings off pr an efficient means of infot^a^ion exchange, 
The ^wup members can have exposxxres to experts that they 
would not otherwise have, i % . ' . I 

^ Pt*oh\em-solving is of ten more Effective when groups are . 
brainstorming. . / ' * . 

^ Group meetings permit families to Establish 'mutually supportive 
relatiShships with each other i ■ : ^ 
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OOIDELINES: 



^ Involve the faiaily members in all stages of planning and 
conducting group meetings* 

¥r Ensure that baby-sitting and transportation are available, 
if needed* \ 

^ Publicize group meetings far enough in advance j send 

reminder notes or calls; let absentees know they were missed 
at meetings . 

^ Ensure the physical comfort of the group/ Room size, seating 

arrangements, and refreshments affect the wamth of the environment* 

4f Plan number and frequency of meetings based on group goals 
. and families* needs, interests, and schedules* The continuity 
of small group discussions is aided by meeting frequently, 
usually weekly. The large group meeting is usually better 
attended if not held more often than tiionthly* (An exception 
to this arises when there is a need for immediate action on 
a social issue of vital ijnportance to group members.) 
, y ' . .. 

* Provide opportunities for personalizing the liarge group meeting. 
Ihfomal refreshment breaks and question-and-answer periods 

are helpful. Division into buzz groups after a presentation, 
or team practice after a demonstratior> help participants 
understand and apply information. 

* Provide for continuity of meetings. A single coordinator 
should be present at each meeting in a series of meetings with 
different outside speakers. The coordinator's ai^reness of 
members' common concerns allows him or her to encourage 
interaction within a warm, friendly atmosphere. 

* Involve participants in continuous evaluation' bf the group 
experience* Is it* meeting the needs of members? Are members 
at ease in the group? What changes are needed? 



Special GUIDELINES for coordinators of small groups: 

Clarify during intake members' expectations for the group. 
Compose groupis on basis of similarity of needs and concerns 
so that' members can help each other. (For example, if the 
purpose of a parents' group is to train members to teach 
their children self-help skills, the children should be at 
fairly similar stages of development.) 
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^ . ■ i 

^ Help group decide on riOos for confidentiality. 

< ■ ' 

r * Help the group clarify goals. Encourage goal-oriented work, 
Iwt be f le?dble . Allow group to change and develop according 
to member needs. (A sibling group formed to "learn to get 
along bettor with our handicapped brothers and sisters" may 
become a group for training to assist in a summer classroom program*) 

^ Participate in> but don^t dominate, group meetings. Be a 
resource person, not "the expert." Support desirable group 
behavior and -stimulate group cohesiveness by encouraging 
sharing of ide^s and concerns and helping each other with problems. 

^ Support each individual within the group* If a xfiember's growth 
or the nature of his or her concerns lessen the appeal ^ of the 
group for that person, help hijii find other, more appropriate 
esxperiences. Support the right of each member to speak, and 
ensure th/^t no single member or clique dominates 'too much * 

' group time / \ 

^ Seek help from resource persons in your community knowledgeable of 
group dynamics. 
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SPECIAL IDEAS FOR BROTHERS AND SISTERS 



Siblings of handicapped children have numerous, sometimes unspoken, 
questions and concerns about their handicapped brothers and sisters* 
(See Appendix IX) • Sometimes a lack of skills In caring for or 
playing with the handicapped child leads to frustration on the part 
of the "normal" sibling. Schools serving handicapped children have 
the privilege and the responsibility to offer opportunities within 
their family programs for siblings to ask their unanswered questions, 
meet other young people with handicapj>ed brothers or sisters, and 
develop the skillo necessary to enjoy to the fullest their relation- 
ship with the handicapped child. 

Siblings enjoy many of the same kinds of activities, adapted to their 
age, that their parents do. Here is a partial list of activities that 
can be offex^ed to siblings? 

observation of the classroom, directly or through videotape 
or slides (particularly helpful in encouraging informal 
discussion in a non-threatening environif'ent) 
playdays and picnics with other siblings . 
playdays and picnics \d.th other Siblings and with the 
handicapped children ; 
olaer siblings invited to attend parent meetings 
games and movies especially for siblings while parents attend 
meeting (not just baby-sitting with the handicaj^jped child) 
participation in developmental center field trips 
during sumraer program, opportunities to volunteer in class- 
room activities - art, games, snacks 
materials-making, decorating the center for holidays 
workshops on 'H3ames to Play with Your Brother or Sister ITiat 
You Both Enjoy" J 'liow to Baby-Sit..,and Still End Ujp Loving Your 
Brother. " V ; 

individual and group talks with sta^f members 
special section in the school lendin]g library on "Books for 
Brothers and Sisters" 

informal meeting with an attractive ^d hai>py teen-age or 
college-age sibling of a handicapped person 

GUIDELINES: ^ J 



* Recognize siblings as Ijnportant persons in their own right, 
not just as having a handicapped brother or sister. The role 
of sibling of a handicapped child is only one of their roles. 
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* Be prepared to refer siblijigs to other sei*vlce agencies or 
organizations, such as counseling services , Youth Association 
for Retarclod Citizens^ Youth for Easter Seals, 

^ Help siblings and their parents become aware of other 

activities for young people^ not just those related' to having 
a handicapped brother or sister. 

^ Encourage parents not to force their children to participate 
in sibling programs • 

^ Pay attention to age groapings* Make sibling programs 
appropriate to age levels, and group siblings with others 
their age, . 

^ Include time for both activities and discussion in plaiming 
workshops • 

\ Help siblings and their parents realize that it is nomal 
to get angry sometimes at a brother or sister - handicapped 
or not# Help them find healthy :?ays to express that anger, 
as veil asPthe love they feel for the handicapped child. 

^ Help parents understand needs of siblings* 
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INFORMATION AND REFERRAL SERVICES 

Families somotlmes seek help from the school with problems that school 
personnel are not trained to handle* Prequehtly^ 3 >af f or parents may 
discover that the child needs services the school d )es not off er • 
In tJiese instances it is necessary that school persiwmel^ 
infomation r.bout services available within the coiwmqi^yj and that 
thqy be able to extend this information to families in a usable way. 



OUIDELINESj / 

^ Prepare for making referrals by gathering info iination on 

- services that are available In yoiir community 

- agencies that offer the services » 

- agencies' locations 

- procedures for applying for services 

- criteria for receiving services ' ^ 

- persons to contact 

- fees for services n 

^ Record the in format ion "in a cojnmunity services file or directory • 
Update file frequontly. and encoxir^ge parents and all staff to 
contribute infoimation. Parents or other volxmteers may wish to 
undez^ake total responsibility for the file or directory as a 
group project* f 

* The following list oJp agencies and resource persons may 
assist you in developing your file or directory: 

- Local Mental Health or Public Health Coordiaiators 

- Community Mental Health Center 

- County Health Department - 

- Association for Retarded Citizens 

- Easter Seal Society 

- Developanental Evaluation Clinics 

- University Medical Centers 

- Specialized Hospitals or Clinics (hearing, speech, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy) 

- Infant programs, Day Care, Preschools 
— Public Schools 

- Rehabilitation Programs 

- Family Service Agencies 

- Child Guidance Clinics ^ 

- Social Service Department 

- Social Sectirlty Offices 

- Recreation Programs, Scout Troops, Y.M.C.A., Y,W»C.A. 

- Residential and Respite Care 
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- Home Care Programs / ' 

- Baby Sitting Services . 

- Education and Training Programs for Parents and Professionals 
-Pediatricians ■ \ 

* Utilize a variety of strategies to educate families about 
available services t 

- School newsletter articles 

- Presentations at parent group meetings 

- Notices on bulletin boards 

- Communiv.y services handbook (for a sample page from one 
community's printed guide, see Appendix XI j 

- Parent volunteers staff phone lines designed to share information 

- Cooperate with other agencies in providing services and 
phare public relations tasks • (One school for handicapped 
children held its weekly mothers' materials-making group in 
a meeting room at the community Mental Health Center. Some 
of the mothers were surprised that the center provided so 
many services and -that people did not "have to be crazy to 
come here.") 

- Infomation can be provided in individual conferences. 

In suggesting that families seek the help of another agency, 
take responsibility for the fact that you arc xmabl^ to help, 
and avoid iirplying that the family is just *'too sick" for your 
agency to help. One helpful way of stating this is to say, 
"I'm. sorry that I can't be as helpful to you as I'd like to be. 
Perhaps you woidd be ir^terested in talking idth . . ^ 

^ Avoid taking over the families' responsibilities. In most 

cases it is better to let families make their own appointments 
with other agencies. When families are iji great need of 
Support, or when iafomation exchange with your program is 
ijTiportant (such as in a visit to a Developmental Evaluation 
Clinic), it may be helpful for you to accompany families to - 
other agencies. In order to prevent having families become 
too dependent on you, remember that your actions should, in 
the long run, free the families to help themselves. 



^ Hilde S. Schlesinger and Kathryn P. Meadow suggest such an 
approach in^ Parent Programs in Child Development Centers , ed. by 
David Lillie (Chapel Hm, North Carolina : TADS, 1972), p. 1?. 
For ordering infomation see Chapter ^. 
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I. Suggested Books and Pamphlets: 

^ Items that are appropriate for pkrent use. 

Adair, Thelma, and Eckstein, Esther? Parents and the Day Car^' Center . 
281 Park Ave.,; S., N.Y. 10010: federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, 1969. 36 pp. $1.^0. 

^ Baldwin, Victor { Fredericks, H.D. Rzd; and Brodsky, Gerry. Isn^t It 

Time He Outgrew This? Or a Training Program for Parents of Retarded 
Children . Springfield, Illinois; Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
1973, ^06 pp. 

* Becker, Wesley G. Parents Are Teachers, A Child Management Program . 

Champaign, Illinois: Rese.trch Press Co., P.O. -Box 3377> County 
• Fair Statior^, 1971- ^9h pp- 

^ Blanton, Elsie. A Helpful Guide in Training of a Mentally Retarded 
Child . National Association of Retarded Citizens. Publication 
No. H28. .1968, " p. 35 cents. 

--Jt Caldwell, Eettye. Home Teachi ng Activities . Center for Early 

Development and'^Education, University of Arkansas, 81I4 Sherman, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 72202. $3.00. 

* Cole, Annj Haas, Carolvn: Heller, Elizabeth; and Weinberger, Betty. 

Jtecipes for Fun . U6U Central, Northfield, Illinois: Parents as 
Resources, 1970, h2 pp. $2.00 per copy, $1.2^ per copy for 10- 
2k copies. 

, et al. PAR Presents: Workshop Proc»>dures , l|6U Central, Northfield 

Illinois: ,Tarents as Resources , 1970, 2l' pp, $2.00 per copy or 
$1 .2^ for 10 or more. 

^ } Haas, Carolynj Bushnell, Faithj and Weinberger, Betty. I Saw a 

Purple Cow . Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1972, 96 pp. $2.9^. 

* Egg, Maria. Educating the Child Who Is Different . New York: John 

Day Company^ 1 96B , 192 pp. $14.50. 

* Kirk, Samuel A.; Karnes, Merle B,;and Kirk, Winifred D. , Yo u and Your 

Retarded Child . Palo Alto, Calif ornia^: ^ Pacific Books, 1968. 
16U pp. (First Edition, 1955) Paperback $1.95. 



Lillie, David, Ed. Parent Program In Child Development Cent ers. 
Chapel Hill , N .G . : TADS, ^m, pp. Available from the Cay 
Care and Child Development Council of America, Inc.; lUOV K St. N.W., 
•• Suite 1100, Washington, D.C . , 20005. $1 .75 plus $.50 postage 

and handling. ^ 1 - 

« Marshall-Povershiek Joint County Department of Special Education. 
Home Stlinulatioh of Handicapped Child ren. 9 Westwood Drive, 
. Harshalltovm, Iowa 50l5B. 331 pp.' $T.50. 

Noland, Robert, Ed. Counseling Parents of the Mentally Retarde d - 
A Spurce Book . Springfield, Illinois; "Charles C Thomas, 1970, 
UOli pp. 

Patterson, Gerald R. , and Gullion, M. Elizabeth. Living With Children; 
New Methods for Parents and Teachers . Champaign, liiinois: Research 
Press, 1^68. 120 pp. ' " 

Rood, Larry A. Parents and Teacher^ Together ; A Training Ma nual for 
Parent Involvement in Head Start Centers ." WashlnatonT D.C. ; 
Oryphen House, 1971, bl; pp. ~~ 

Ross, Alan 0. Th e Exceptional Child in the Famj.l y. New York; Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 196U, 230 pp. "" ^ — 

* Spock, Benjamin, M.D., and Lerrigo, Marian 0. Caring for Your Disabled 
Child. Riverside, New Jersey; The MacMlllkn Company, 1965, 37:i pp. 
Paperback $1 .95. 

Williams, Davidj and Jaffa, Elliott. Ice Cream, Poker Chips, and Ve ry 
. Goods; A Behavior Modification Manual for Parents. College Park, 
Maryland: The Maryland Book Exchange. T^7'1, 62 pp. $2,75. 

Wolfensberger, Wolf i ar)d Kurtz, Richard A., (Eds.), Managemen t of the 
Fajnily of the Mentally Retarded . Chicago, Illinois; Pollett — " 
Educational Corporation, 1969, 51;2 pp. 



II. Periodicals (For parents 'or professionals) ■ \ 

The Exceptional Parent < Practical Guidance for the Parents of EbtceS r. 
tional Children . Pab.lished sly tines per year, SubscriptionVAib j 
$2-;00 per copyj $12.00 per year. Address:* P. 0. Box 1 01, 
Back Bay Annex, Boston, Mass. 0211?. > 

C?iallenge.' Recreational Fitness for the Mentally Retarded. Published 
bimonthly by Project on Recreation and Fitness for the' Mehtalljr' Re^ 
' " tarded, 1201 1 6th St., N.W., Washlaigton, D. 0. 20036. 

Rental Retardation Ne>^ > t\xblished monthly except July and August. 
Nation^^ Association for Retarded. Citizens, Inc*, P. Box 6109^ 
' 2709 Avenue E East, Arlington, Texas 760I.I . $1 •OO for 1 year. 

■ - ■ " ■ ^ ■ .-. ' I ■ ' ; 

Rehabilitation Literature , Published monthfljr by National; Easter 
" Seal Society for Cfippled Children and Adults. 2023 West Qgden \ 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6O6I 2, | 



III. Film Resources; 

1. IMC^RMC Network Professional Film Collection 
GEO Information Center 

Hie ERIC Clearinghouse on Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 



2. Mental Retardation Film Guide 
Division of Mortal Retardation 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
!)• S. -Department of Health, Education & Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 20201 

3* Modem Talking Pictures p 
$03 College St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 28202 



Note? Most states have film libraries in their Departments of Health. 
This may be a valuable source of films. 



IV. Pamphlet Resource Addres/sesi 



Most of the following agencies or associations. provide free 
ineacpensive pait5>hlets . 

1. American Association on iMentai ueficiency 
5201 Connecticut Ave. N.W. l 
Washington, D. C. 2001?- 

^. Child Study Association of Americas, Inc. 
■ 9 E. 8pth St. 

Nev York, N.,Y. 10028 -'V 

3. Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Assopiation Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091 > 



Epilepsy Foundation of America 
1828 L Street, N. W. 
Washirigbon, D, 0. 20036 

. "■ ' ■ 

5. Family Service Association of America 
llli E. 23rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 

6. Maternal and Child Health Services 
5600 Fishers Lane, Room 1 2A-1 7 
RockvUler, Maiyland 20852 

7. National Association for Retarded Citizens 
P. 0. Box 6109 

2709 Avenue E East 
Arlington, Texas ?6011 

8. National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children & Adults 

2023 West Ogden Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

9. \ The National Foundation - March of Dimes 

' 800 Second Avenue 
\New York, N. Y. 10017 



V 




10. Project on Recreation and Fitness "for the" Mentally Retarded 
1201 l6th St. N. W. , 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

11. Pabiic Affairs Pamphlets . 
/ ..381 Park Ave. South 

k' -J New York, N. Y. IOOI6 

12. U. S. Department of Health, Education A Welf fvre* 
Office of Mental Retardation Coordination 

.-Washington,' D. C,. 20201 
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PARENTAL CONCERNS 



y 



Ihd i)urpose of this form is for you to give us some idea of what you ' 
feei'is ij?5)ortant in planning a program for your child. Beside each 
^rea please check the box which best deS6ribes yotir concern. 





..NOV 
. WORK 


SOME 
WORK 


IJEEDB A 
" LOT OF 
WORK 


1. *Self-help skills such as dressing, 
toileting, arid eating; 




i 




2. Orosd; motor skills such as walking, 
jumping, climbing, and throwing a 
ball. J 








3# Receptive^ laxi^age ski^Lls (under- 
standing what others s lay) such as 
following simple commands like 
'TVash your hands." i 








}\% r#jiprei)Sxve xanguage ski-lis sucn as 
Speaking clearly, stating waiffts, 
and naming objects. 








^« Social- emotional skills such as 
getting along with others. Appro- 
priate expression of '.wits and feel- 
ings, such as controlling temper and 
not biting^ hitting or hurting others. 






V 

i 

\ 


6. Fine motor skills such as tying 
snoes, buttoning clothes, using 
scissors, and vn^iting name. ^ 








7# Thinking skills such as understanding 
•> numbers, remembering objects, symbols 
\ or events, and using infomation to 
1 solve problems. 




> ♦ 





Whitt specific things do you think your child needs' to learn? 



Prepared by: Toby Kloin 
Don Bailey 
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PARENT RATING OP NEEDS FOR SERVICE 
(PRNS) ' 



Pleas$ rate all the following areas of service according to their 
iwporteQtde' f or you* . 



Please Check: 





not 
' important 


some 
importance 


very 
import €int 


1 . Traiining in classroom activir^ 
ties and teaching methods* 








2. Interpretation of test results. 








3. Counseling for family problems. 




— r- 




Suggestions of other available 
services in the community* 








Help with managing behavior of 
children (temper tantrums, 
wu-LLcu ura-Ljtjjig J 6auxng nauxus, 
etc») 








6* Transportation. 








7. Suggestions for home activi- 
ties for the preschool child. 








8. Training for brothers and 

sistei>s of the preschool child. 








9* Meetings for ^;roups of parents. 








10. Suggestions for inexpensive or 
homemade learning and play 
materials. 









Please make any comments or suggestions for other services you feel are 
irrportant» 
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DEFINITIONS FOR PUNNING THE FAMILY PROGRAM 



GOAL 

OBJECTIVE 



RESOURCES 
COISTRAINTS 

ACTimiEa 

EVALUATION 



General statement about the esqpected end results of 
program* • , ' ■ ' ■ - '"v 

Specific statements written In m^aa'Surable behavioral 
terns giving e^^ect^^d end results and expected coxrrpletion 
date. I 

Aids for meeting goals and objectives (examplesj 
funds, staffs parent volunteers space available for 
meetljig^ cooperating community agencies) • 

Restrictions on getting the job done (examples: - 
limited funds, limited st^f o^qDerience in vorkii-kg vrith 
families, limitations on use. of funds, limited time). 

Steps to be followea - who vnll do what. 

Measurement of thq success of the plan. 



To ensure a well-rounded family program, consider including the 
four dijnensions: 



PARENT PAKTICIPATION 



INFORMATION EXCHANGE 



PARENT-CHILD INTERACTION 



EMOTIONAL SUPPORT 



Parents" are involved in planning and 
implementing the children's training 
program.; ^ ^ 

Parents and staff members share infor- 
mation about the child, the child* s_ 
training, and the developmental center 
program. \ 

"Parents have opportunities to increase 
their skills in relating to the handi- 
capped child - whether in daily routine, 
work, play, or teaching. 

Familieb\are given assistance in dealing 
with theii^^Jfeelings about their child 
and his or h6r handicap. 



These 'definitions and dimensions are drawn from Parent Programs in 
Child Development Centers ^ ed. David L, Lillie. (See Chapter 5 of 
this manual' for ordering information. J \ / 
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Below are sainple questions which could be used In questionnaires 
or interviews to assess family merribers* attitudes or interests and 
evalUQtd the family program T ^oto the differences in kinds of 
jjifomation received depending upon the way the questions are 
presented* 



1. Write In the letter which fits your feelings: 

Strongly Agree - SA Agree - A Strongly Disagree - SD 

Disagree - D ^ 

, In preschool education the main thing my child will learn 
is to get along with people. 



Preschool education has made me more a:ware of my child's 
learning dj.fficulties. 

I would rather have my child play than haVe hiin sit and 
l^am his colors. 

I feel that I need more contact with the teaching staff 
of the program. 

I feel 'at ease in talking to other people about my child' j 
program. 



II. What topics would you like to see included in parent meetings? 

I1I« What are some of the things, you dislike most about the developmental 
program for your child ? 

IV. Circle one: \^ 

yes no Were yoi^r responsibilities as a developmental center parent 
e:qplalned adequately (parent meetings, transportation, 
conf erenc^^^ etc . ) ? 

yes no Did you get eh<^h infomation about youi* child ^s progress? 

yes no Do you feel the dS^elopm^ntal center experience has helped 
your child in his CDtpressive and receptive language skills? 

Vt What changes have you noted, if anj^y^that you feel may be at least 
partially due to the preschool program? (Please be specific and 
give examples -vrtierever appropriate; i.e.>4anguage, self-help skills, 
social adjustment.) x 
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VI. Do you know the cause of your brother's or sister's handicap? 
yes not sur e n o 

Would you llko to know more about this? 
ye s not sur e no ^ 

Do you know how to explain yoxir brp their* 's or sister's handicap to 
your friends? 

ye s pot sure ^ no 

Would you like to know more about this? 
yes not sure no 



Do you ever help your handicapped brother or sister make things, 
like games or toys? 

a lot ^ some ^ a little no 

Do your parents have to spend too much time with your handicapped 
brother or sister? 

a lot^; ^ som e a little no ^ 

How often do you play with your handicapped brother or sister? 
a lot some a little^ no_ 

VII* Since beginning to attend the sibling group meetings, has your 
^ child demonstrated increased knowledge about how to play with 
his handicapped brother or sister? 



yes no 



Does your child talk with you about his sibling's handicap or 
problems related to it? 

ofte n som e occasionall y never 



More often than before the group experience? 
yes ^ no ^ 

VIII. This past week, Monday through Friday, how many times did you play 
with your handicapped brother or sister? 

Did you play with him or her yesterday? 
yes ^ no^^^ 

In addition to using questionnaires and interviews to evaluate tho, 
family program, remeirfber to consider attendance at parent meetings, 
records of contacts with the dovelopmental center, observation of 
family interaction, and letters or comments from parents. 
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^ APPENDIX V 

SAMPLE NEWSLETTER ARTICLES 
WRITTEN BY CHAPEL HILL PRESCHOOL PROJECT TEACHERS 



Frank Porter Graham Class - September ^nd matching geometric shapes^ 



Rain, rain, go away, little children 
want to playl Yes, it *s been raining 
most of the tine that we We been in our 
new school, but it is still bright and 
cheerful inside. If you haven't had a 
chance to see our classroom, please 
come to visit us soon* 

Since school began we have been studying 
units on f i^iits, function of body parts, 
fall leaves, pumpkins and circus animals 
and clowns. We've also been learning 
the days of the week and what the . 
weather (cloudy, rainy, sunny, etc*) 

Is each day. 

■ . ■ • <■ 

In addition to RUSTY, we have two more 
new friends, LHiM and MARGARET, in our 
class . LINDA is a graduate student in 
recreation and MAR3ARET is a graduate 
student in speech ^ 

Each of us has been working very, very 
hard in our individual and small group 
lesson sessions each day • JOiC^, DOUGLAS 
and TONY have been studying big letter 
"A" and little letter "a", and geometric 
shapes of oval and rectangle j and 
reading pictures. They've all been 
practicing writing A, a, ovals and 
rectangles, too. JOHN hafe also been 
learning to draw triangles\ TONY and 
DOOOLAS have been learning -^0 write 
numbers one and two# 

ROBERT has been ; Studying the color red 
and the shape round • He 's al6o learning 
to sit for a long time while in a group 
lesson - that *s terrific! 

RYAN has been studying the colors red 
7^4 blue > tracing and drawing triangles. 



W\X of us are leaming to reeognize ou:r 
names when they ai'e written. JOHN, DOUGLAS, 
and^ TONY are Reaming to give their 
addresses. j 

Our thanks to Style Craft Rug Department 
for donating carpet scraps to cover our 



jols, 



givir 



new table and 
Tennis Club tov\ 
tennis balls and for 
play at their pi^aygroj 
swings and a mer^-g(j 
what f\ml 



Thanks also to the 

all of us Some 
;llowing us to 
id. They have 
round keepers. 



HELP! We need your i^sistai co, parents • 
Following is a list of items we could use 
if any of you v;ould like to contribute 
to the cause: 

-tt- 1 • Storybooks 

2* Old toys (car, trucks, etc*) 

3i Old electric clock (can you believe 

. our bias sroom doesn't have one?) 
\^ Siri^dl plastic pitcher for pouring 
5» Old dustpan 

Thanks I 

See you next month f 

—Kay Cansler and Eva Caldwell 



D.D.D.L. Class - February 

Hello again! February has been ah energetic 
and profitable jnonth at tha DDDL. We have 
several new faces in our class. First, 
DOUGLAS has come to us from the Frank Porter 
Oraham class. He has adjusted quickly and 
we are gl^d to have this new friend. Secondly, 
our class has two new graduate students t 
MARGARET in Speec!i Iherapy and MAQOIE in 
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Sa?rg)le Newsletter . Articles 

Special Education, Ail of us are happy also help in making salads (tearing 

to have them aboard. We are looking for- lettuce, peeling bananas) and snacks 

ward to their contributions and good work (spreadteg butter on crackers, making 

'in the upcoming weeks* You will also see instant pudding and kool-aid> toasting 

ftR5» SNOW occasionally working in our * Tonstems.) V 
class. She will Tje teaching wd afssisting' 

; too*^ Her ejqperiences in the classroom ^ We wija be fijiishing up our parent 

will top off the training she has conferences soon, ■ Pat and I feel they 

received in the PATS (Parents Acquire • havejieen quite helpful to us' and we 

Teaching Skills) Project, Other parents do IdJce to keep you posted on your 

who would like to come and work in the ; childrenis progress. We especially 

classroom are very welcome, ' appreciated your questions and suggestJons 



SALLY has been missed greatly. She has 
undergone a hip operation, and has come 
through all like a champ I She's been 
such a great sport throughout that we 
couldn't be prouder of her# We^re 
hoping she will come back to class soon 
and show off her cast! • 

ORBQ has been sick recently and we want 
hiitf^to ocm back soon % OREG can remove 
his shoes and socks and is working on 
putting therr^ on again. He's doing a 
great job on putting his coat on and 
learning to button it J 

KENNY is leatning to cut with a knife 
and fork, and does it quite welli He 
too is learning to put on' his coat 
independently, and to take^ hls shoes 
and socks off as well as put them on - 
again, KENNY has just acquired a 
new skill - he can pull the wagon with 
a passenger in it! 

ALECIA is making tremendous strides • 
She'^* sewing - using a real needle 
and yanij drawing^a face and putting 
in the correct place eyes, nose, 
mouth, ears, hair and hands i and 
working on the number two# She*s 
continuing her excellent work in 
writing her name, and she also helps set 
the table, 

;We are studying ''things we cle^.i vith", 
af^d-W^ttt^ at home* We know how 

■ip'.ske^^^ vaciiEtim" and mop. We Also like 
:to heiji va&K^^d <l?y the dishes. Let us 



-Jane Findlay and Pat Miller 



Jiakevlew Class - May 

Ihe end of school is near and we are 
all working so well. We have been 
veiy busy, ^e h^ve been studying 
zoo animals - elephant, giraffe, zebra, 
alliga^^or arid monkey. Stop in and see 
our gr^^t worksheets ^epe we all 
marked the /giraffe. We are now working 
, on nieats\aM vegetables I We had hari 
.0-^ sandwiches arid hamburgers for snackf 
hada lesiipn with real filled chicl^en, 
and*leamed to tell the .difference.: 
in pictures of steak, hamburger, and 
hot dogs» We cut up a tomato, tasted it, 
and looked at real com, carrots, 
potatoes, and green beans and peast • 
We (lid worksheets on com and carrots, . 
and took a field trip to buy french fries. 
^ Next we plan to have a store with 
^canned vegetables and play shopping* 
.We have all been wori<ing very hard on 
naming these things, 

MARCIA and RACHEL are working on left 
and right, reading •'boy" and "^glrl^*, 
writing their names and counting four 
<ibdects. In language lesson the girls 
and JEFF are describing the action in 
stories and telling their address 
and birthday, MAKCIA can tell "I Saw 
It on hfulberry Street", and can read 
all the days of. the week. WILLIAM, \ 

V TERRX and JAKES have been working oh ■ 
tlje ^'B Book% namlAg animals and house- 
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hold objects in language lessons • 

also sing do-re-me/ (mRLIE loves 
this ^ ydu should see the look on his 
face! MARCIA, RACHEL/ and JAMES are 
working on dravring faces and men, 
while t/ILLIAM, TERRY and CHARLIE 
learn body parts» We ha\e been working 
on '^around" and '''behind^ " CHARLIE and 
WILLIAM are doing well at following the 
directidnis iji, under and on, and the other 
group has learned in-f ront-of > 

We are all doing a great job in fine motor 
lessons. CHARLIE is painting some wild 
pictures and has really learned to handle 
a crayon well. WILLIAM has improved so 
inuch and JAMES is doing great on following 
dots- to make a J» Rachel follows dots to 



write her nain^> numbers and shapest 
JEFF is really having a fantastic 
^ program* He does a worksheet every 
day at school and one at home* 
He is improving already on foil owing 
dots, MARCIA does a very difficult 
Worksheet with no help at all/ and is 
learning to keep her letters sitting 
on a line* 

We are now startiiig to review our best 
songs and activities so we can really 
show off for all our parents and brothers 
and sisters* Our covet*ed dish supper 
for all shovad be lots of fun* See you 
Monday, May 22 at 6:00 for fvp and food* 

— Pat Duncan and Mary Thompson 
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PROGRAM* FOR HOME FOLLOW-UP ' 
this week <^^<^u^<a^ 'has been working on , . . . 

i-ii^ can do these things: 

<Jity>cy ^AuA^oo cr^^ti^kJ j^ccl^^^ ^t^ M^y^ cP-ifCjc >^^jJL) 

Here are some activitios to try at^ home vrith d2£i c^ujuj x 



\ 



I 

I 
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PROTRAM FOR HOME K)L^ 
This week All ')cJ has been working on . • • - 

^^s^yycj can do these things; 

Here are some activities to try with QjUm^ : 

0Mje4xx.<^^ ^ yta^ Q.t/ic aL<^LuJ <U yUiloyxCjL .<2^y<at. <5C^ 
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PROGRAM FOR mm. . u.>LOW-UP 



This week /i/kjbiA'Oi^^A has been tfbrking on < . . ■ 

0 \ : • ■ ■. i ' ' ■■ ■ ' 

' /0./VjbUL6U^^ , can do these things t — ] 

xiuiju "^h" cJ/tyxJ a^^i^cC^-^ c/o-j^-/U). l . 
Here are some activities to try with .vTyiAMJ^ i 

O^crL ciiul^^^ lOjLiUil C'^^-^ CiLuccjJy ^cydo i ^uyx^ 

^/pojOi cLujj^ij dA',4Ut^£jL ^ U \^XcyaC ^ i:^^ ^i^c^ 

aJ: /^yiu ! ■■ ; . . ° ■' • • 

i2^)dUL$y^ ^ "yi^'' >pt cr^j^ XjJuu, "ft^^ I J<Xi^. "^oo)i, 
jUiAj dyicct y<3^, ^j^cC xai^ iZ^U. ^<-^ ^ ^ 
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■Steps in Shared Problem-SolVln^ 

fj?E^®?;^^'^f*^?^ profilema of child management or family 

^Sa?^irS««^.*^^''^^^^^ staff, for help. !tost of us are hot mental^ 

? ! ?® can, however, help families come to their 

£^JS£^2|]|^Qbout jcoping with t^hese problems or help them contact 
otKer^communitr service agencies.. A shared problem-solvihg approach 
Jf the cl lent s . ^ ^ ^^^^ - the positive charact eristi cs - 

I. DEFINE THE PROBLEM AND Tim OBJECTIVE 

^* ^^^"y^^les"^^^^^^ ^ ^ way thk encourages problem -solv:lnt|- . ' 

1v Use a question if the client requested the ^ 
2, If you requested the interview, state why you wished to 
meet. "As I mentioned on the phone..." 

B. The first problem presented may not l^e the one o f most 
inportanco to the client . ~T • — — 

X helpful question may be "Are there otker things you would 
lUce to discuss?" \ 

^* Give the cl ient^ enough information so that he can decide • 
w ith which problems you can be of help . ~ — — 

. Example J '"None of our staff members are trained marriage 
counselors, but I have a list of counselors in this county 
which may help. " , *^ 
: ■*'\ie h&VQ been working here at the school, just as you have 
at home, on teaching Susan to -tie her shoes. Perhaps we can ' 
agree on a way to do it that will be helpful at home and at 
scnooJL. " ; ^ . : „ B , ■ 

- ^* Define the problem and t he objective in specific t6rms which 
describe behaviors . . --■ r- — ■* ■ v — 

'•When JlMry has these temper tantrums at home, 'Mrs. Smith, 
what does he actually do?" . \ 

. " his^heS? ". ""^^^ ^^^^ do when Jiw' cries Vnd bangs 

"You would like to reduce the time Jimmy spends crvina?'^ 
(possible objective). v f ^, \ 

"you would like to learn about the ways the teachers reac\ 
to discipline problems in the classroom?" (possible objective). 



r 
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II, CLAKtFX THE ALTERNATIVES 

Ki Give the client irelevant Infomatlon . 

"Yes, we do allow parents to observe in the classroom." 
"I an not eure vhat the fees ai-e in that olinlc, but hero is 
their phone number if you vould like to can from here to 
check with them.." 

B. Help the client discover and examine all alternative solutions , 

"What else do you think might . bj3 ^one?^" 

"I8 there anyone else who could take oare of Anthony until 

you get home?" 

C. Help the client explore the possible results of each alternative . 

Examine e^qh option to see... 
Will it work? 

Will it create new problems? 

III. DEVELOP PUN OF ACTION 

Av Based on the alternative chosen, decide with the client th e 

pl^ns for follow-through . , ' 

WhaVwlll the client do? 

What will you do? ■ 

B. Restate the action plan, including plans for future meotjJigs , ' 

C. Close the interview in a vrarm, positive manner. 
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ON INTERVIEWINO 



An Inteiview is a serious and purposeful conversation )>etweeri two or 
more people • The prime goal is to help the interviewee. Help is an 
enabling act#* •enabling the interviewee to recognize*/ to feel, to - 
know, to decide, and to choose his own course of action. : The inter- 
viewer must give his tine, his capacity to listen and to understand, 
his tekUl, his knoi^dge, and his interest. 

• • • • • * • ^ • • • # • • 

..' • ■ ' I - \. 

DON'T be unfriendly or indifferent. The seating for the interview 
shoiild be conducive td the creation of a warm and friendly 
atinosphere. 

. — - ^ ■ \ I i ° / ' .■ 

'DON'T interrupt. In addition to its rudeness> this cuts off the 

* Interviewee's thoughts. ■ ' 

DON*T ask a question beginning with '*why". This putp the interviewee 
on the defensive. 

DON'T intimidate or- threaten. This conf inns the lack of respect for 
the interviewee and tells himAer that you see yourself as t^e 
authority* 

DON'T ridicule 9r be sarcastic This hardly enables the interviewee 
. to be anything but angry iriith you, and ;3ustif iably so. 

DON'T use cliches • They usually do not convey sincerity. 

DON'T show disbelief . You are questioning the validity of the inter- 
viewee's statement. 

DON'T ask two questions at once. The interviewee will not know which 
one to answer. ' 

DC»<'T use leading questions. Try to use questions which avoid getting 
the iiitervxewee on the defensive or putting words in her mouth. 

DCW'T convey the idea that' the interviewee's ideas and thoughts are 
unimportant by rejecting them. 

DOI'T scoldt " ^ 

DON'T tell the Interviewee what to ^o. Instead, help the interviewee 
arrive, at his/ner own decisions* 

DON'T use a double question. 'Wow is there something elssj or can ^ 
we talk about it when you come back some tiine to observe the 
class?" This places the interviewee in an ^*either-br" position. 
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DON'T avoid the reality of the situation as the Interviewee sees it* 
That is, why he or she came to you in the first place* . 

DON ^ T dllow other things to seem nor.e inrporbant than the interview ^ 
that you ar^ Dngag;ed in at the moment . If you do, you are 
' { telling the interviewee that you are not really interested in her 

• , •■• : ■■■■■ ' ■ \ ■ ■ . ■ ' . „■... . ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' : ■ * 

V " ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ y ^ ■ ■ .■ . ■ . ■" ■ . "... 

DO be cordial and receptive* . v V 

DO create a setting conducive to establishing a good relationship 
Chairs .that face each other convey a feeling of openness and 
equality* A deslj c^ be a barrier to communication* 

DO employ open-ended lead-in .questions, as a meaiis of allowing the - 
interviewee to begin at his or her own starting point* Take - 
your cues from that point, ^ - 

DO be aware of body languages. Neatness of dre^s,. posture, and 
facial expressions all send messages concerning \5hat you and tKe 
intervievree really think and feel about the situation*. 

*D0 return 'to central therfes or problems of the* int§i^ew. This can ^ 
•be done , by the use of an open-elkled restatement* "You mentioned ^ 
that you are not sure that James .should be in this class. . ♦ " 

DO move into the inteiyiei^ee *s ^internal frame ^of re/erenc^^^^ llJelp ^ 
her toll you how sh4 genuinely *f eels '"^abotit' the situ^tibn*^- r '" - 

DO jUse silence when appraoriate* In effect you will be saying, 
1"I am waiting and giving you time to develop your ideas more ^ 
■clearly*" , * 

DO'be pupportive* Reinforce the interviewee by letting her know 
that her thoughts, feelings and opinion)^ are iirpprtant^ : ' 

DO be errphathetio* Be natural. Be yourself* ' 

DO repeat some of the interviewee • s phrases exactly in order to ^ 
explore more fu3JLy thoughts or feelings that the inteiM^ewee has 
begun to express • " \ 

DO as^ direct' questions in order to obtain specific Infortnation about 
yfe siti^a1>ion* 

' DO assume . an appropriate share of the responsibility in ^carrying out 
\ agreed*upon. goals. / r > , 
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DO be honest. Do not be iif raid of admitting that you do not know, 

DO demonstrate that you believe in the interviewee's capacity to 
use his/her own resources, 

DO make the tasks to be accomplished a joint effort. 

DO refer to 6ther resources when appr^^priate. 

DO eummarizG the highlights of the" inl-,erview with emphasis on the 
explicit action each vrill take in meeting the mutually agreed-upon 
vgoals. Preferably, the interviewee states hor part in the action 
and the intervieirer states her part. This confirms wi.th clarity , 
the contract between you. 

DO make a dief inite statement of the plans for your next meetiiig, 

DO be sincerely interested. Every word, gesture and mannerism sends 
the message. 

,*.-.-,..,.,....*..,..^,..- -.:..*,. V:„.^ J • : _ t „ • •,. • _^ ^ 



This handout iRis adapted for the Oatreauli Pji-oject from a handout . 
written by Division for Disorders in Developmynt and Learning students 
Lura Deaton, Charles Grubb, and Elizabeth Th.axton, Ihe original 
handout was based on Alfred Benjamin's bo6k, The Helping Intervie w 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., I969). ' • 
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Some CONCERNS op siblin0s :of hai^dicapped children 

Siblings wonder about the cause of their brother's or sister's 
handicap, and sojnetiines fear thatA something may be wrong with them;- 
solves. ^ \ ■ / ' ' ' 

Siblings sometimes feel tha^t having to help take caro of the 
handicapped child interferes with the;ir own activities. 

Siblings may want to^ talk /with their parents about the 
handicapped child's problmsytut not know how to bring up the 
6ubj<^ct. • " . ■ . / ^ ^>__ ,■ \, . ' . 



/Siblings may feel upset/ and angry when parents have to spend 
a lot of time with the handicapped- child. Sometiiaes siblings try 
to get attention from the p^ents by acting like the handicapped 
child. / ^ ^ 



I Some siblings feel that they have to wrk extra h^rd (in 
soho^l| sports, etc.) to/nak^ up to the parents for the handi- 
capped ch^id"^ deficiencies. 

Siblings wony about hoi? to tell their friends that they 
mve a retarded brother/ or sister and wonder- if. their friends 
LI make fun of them or their family for being different. 



Siblings wonder if / they will be a>le to get 
have children. / . , 

SibliJigs may worry about whether or not they will have to take 
jare of the handicapped child in the future; they may wonder if 
they will be able to i take care of him or her if ^ything happens to 
leir parents. / 

Siblings may want to know how they can get along better with 
th^ir handicapped brother or sister at home how to help him/Her 
learn to do things,^ how to play with hljnAer, what to do when baby- 
slti;ing. / * 
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SOME CONCERIJS OF PARENTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Some parents fear the unknown - the lack of specif ic expectations in 
teims of the child's ultimate abilities. 

Parents may question their own ability to cope with the problem. 

Parents may fear rejection by neighbors and peers, both for themselves 
and for the child. 

Parents often wonder about causesj may blame themselves or spousej 
and may also fear additional pfregnancies. if problem is considered to 
be hereditary • 

Parents are often concerned about effect of hanciicapped child on ; 
siblings and about their own possible neglect of siblings. 

Parents may feel resentment* that it "had to happen to them"> and^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ v 
fear their OTm rejection of the child. 

Somie parents dread extended dependency of retarded child. 

Parents may worry about what will happen to their, child ai'tor they 
are unable to care for hijri. 

Parents may feel they are defective because their chiid has a defect* 

Parents frequently receive conflicting infomation and recommendatiofts 
regarding such questions as possible institutionaliz^ition of their 
child., ' ■ \ 

■ .... : : . _ ^ ^ \ ' ^ : ■ - 

Some, parents worry about the adequacy of the schools, day care centers,, 
and the treatment their child may, receive from the staff . 

Parents ai'e'sometiines anxious 'about the sexual abuse by others or 
misconduct of their retarded children. 

Parents sometimes woriy about finding the money to pay for special 
' medical or other services needed by the handicapped child. 

Parent^ may want to know how to worltf^with the handicapped child at 
home and how to provide appropriate activities for. the child.- 



Tho CoOn'cil for Exceptl6nal Children 
. Head start InjortQation Project 



the Council for Exceptional Children (CEO), founded In 1922, is a professional 
organization which promotes the advancement and education of handicapped and 
gifted children. With a membership of over 60, 000, the CEC serves the " ^ 
educational comniunlty through pubUpations^ governmental relations i convention 
activities, Informatipn'seVvlces, and special projects. - . / 

The Head Start Information Project (HIP) develops resources and provides 
training for Head {Start personnel working w ith handl^capped children. Purposes 



of the Project are< to: 



e FaclUtate efforts of local Head Start cehters s handicapped 
children through the preparation and delivery of Information and 
training product/i 5 

• Provide oonsultat.lve e^rvloes to Head Start staff regarding services, 
to handicapped chlldreni and \o 



liloblU^e existing resources in the handicapped services field aiding 
Head Start in implementing a comprehonslyd progifm for handicapped 
children. 



We welcolne your su^rgestlons for new Head Start products to be developed and 
invite your assistance: in Identifying existing products suitable for HIP reproduction 



and distribution, 
Address inquiries tos 



Davjid L. Braddock 

I^rector, Head Start information Project 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920'Asdo9iatlon I>rlve 
Boston, Virginia 22091 



